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BOOK REVIEWS 

Ethnology. In two parts : 1. Fundamental ethnical problems. 2. The 
primary ethnical groups. Cambridge, University Press (New York, 
Macmillan), 1896. 12°, xxx, £4.2 pp. 

The author of this work is one whose name is familiar as a dili- 
gent compiler in the field of anthropologic literature and a prolific 
writer, but whose claims as an original student in any department 
of it have not been conspicuous. This characteristic is that which 
is prominent in his present volume. It is an extended and gen- 
erally meritorious compilation from current literature, with an 
agreeable flavor of literary spice, but with the obvious limitations 
unavoidable in mere closet-work in the natural sciences. 

The title of the book is one example of the unfortunate termi- 
nology which he has adopted and which mars many chapters 
in the arrangement of their contents. Beginning in his first sen- 
tence with the admission that the term anthropology embraces 
all the branches of knowledge whose chief subject is man, he im- 
mediately proceeds to limit it to physical anthropology (somatol- 
ogy), thus opposing the example set by every learned society in 
the world which has the word " anthropology " in its title. 

To ethnology he assigns the meaning given it by Latham some 
half century since, before it was a science at all, to wit, " the re- 
lations of the different varieties of man to each other." In it he 
embraces such disparate subjects as the zoological position of 
the human species, the question of evolution, craniology, the 
glacial theory and Tertiary geology, and, indeed, anything what- 
ever related to the physical, mental, or social growth of the spe- 
cies, its varieties or individuals. This absence of a clear con- 
ception of the relations of the various branches of anthropology 
is a painful defect throughout the work, and is the less excusable 
as the leading German writers and several in this country have 
taken much pains to clear up the scientific obscurity which has 
long hung over anthropologic terminology. 

The author tells us in his preface that his book is intended to 
be one of "the grand syntheses " of science, " here for the first 
time attempted in the English language." This bold claim is 
advanced on the same page on which he mentions with open in- 
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accuracy the title of an American work published a few years 
ago, the plan of which is so similar, so closely parallel, that one 
cannot but be surprised (?) that its true title is not once men- 
tioned by Mr Keane, nor a single reference made to it in his 
voluminous notes. Indeed, his own work is scarcely more than 
an expansion of the one referred to, pursuing the same plan, treat- 
ing the same subjects in nearly the same order, and in various 
portions advancing as his own the opinions set forth by that re- 
ferred to, to wit, "Races and Peoples ; Lectures on the Science 
of Ethnography ; " by D. G. Brinton (New York, 1890). Any 
one who will compare the contents of the two works will readily 
perceive the analogies in subjects and method of treatment. Mr 
Keane borrows the term " Eurafrican " from that work without 
acknowledgment, and claims as his own the theory of the origin 
of the race in northwest Africa, which is expressed by the word. 

His references, though numerous, must be taken with caution. 
For instance, in defending the Neanderthal skull he quotes 
Virchow as saying that it was " possibly pathological," whereas 
what that eminent teacher really claimed was that he had pre- 
sented the " positive proof" — den -sicker en Nachweis — that it was. 

The chapter on language will scarcely give satisfaction, either 
to linguists or to ethnologists. That monosyllabism is always 
(or ever) to be regarded as " the last stage of linguistic growth " 
is too palpably erroneous to need refutation. His explanation 
of incorporating languages shows that he cannot have read the 
author he quotes about them, W. von Humboldt. His notion 
of linguistic radicals (page 208) is a complete misconception of 
their rise and functions, as any one can see by comparing it with 
Steinthal's definitions. 

In his ethnographic sections the author is often found to follow 
doubtful guides; for instance, Lacouperie's hypothesis of the 
Akkads as Chinese, now exploded. In the American field, as 
soon as he leaves Major Powell's map, he is quite lost. The 
Goajiros are classed as Caribs, the Panche as Muyscas, theWarrau 
as Guaranian, the Fuegians and Botocudos as of one stock, and 
so on, errors for which there is no excuse in the face of the abun- 
dant literature on South American languages. 

In his divisions of the human race, that he should insist on 
perpetuating the blunder of calling its white variety "Caucasian," 
after the vigorous protests of M. Chantre and others, is surprising 
and much to be regretted. 
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These defects and others in the same line do not prevent the 
hook being a handy one for the general reader. It is the duty 
of the scientific reviewer to point out its weaknesses, and the 
author cannot complain, for he is himself far from mild in his 
criticisms of others ; for instance, Mr Horatio Hale is charged 
with "extravagant assumption," M. de Quatrefages with " reck- 
less assumption," and so on. Its pages would have been greatly 
improved by the display of kinder feelings and stricter justice 
to students in the same line of research. 

D. G. Brinton. 



Certain River Mounds of Duval County, Florida. Two Sand Mounds 
on Murphy Island, Florida. Certain Sand Mounds of the Ockla- 
waha River, Florida. By Clarence B. Moore. Philadelphia, 
1895. {From Jour. Acad. Nat. Sci., Phila., Vol. X.) 



This admirable paper by Mr Moore forms the third part of 
his study of the sand mounds of Florida and is fully equal in 
importance to those which precede it. The three together form 
the most satisfactory account of the archeology of our southern 
peninsula that has been published, and it is to be hoped that 
the author will continue the work so well begun. 

It would be a pleasant task to review the paper named, but 
our object at present is to refer to some of the results of Mr 
Moore's explorations with special regard to the bearing they 
have on certain questions, aware, however, of the fact that this 
has been done in part by Mr Cushingin the April, 1895, number 
of the Anthropologist. Although we may not agree with Mr 
Moore in all his conclusions, there is no fault to find with his 
field work which has been done with scrupulous regard to ac- 
curacy and thoroughness, nor with the manner in which he has 
presented the results to the public, as nothing further in this 
respect could be desired. 

The collections made present a strange medley of types diffi- 
cult to account for. Some are apparently of local origin, but 
others bear a strong resemblance to types of different sections, 
and it is somewhat singular that the strongest leaning in this 
respect should be toward the types of the stone-grave district, 
especially of middle Tennessee. 



